no                              ECCE HOMO.

it may be justly said that  Christ himself is the Chris-
tian law.

We must therefore be careful not to consider Christ's
maxims apart from the deeds which were intended to
illustrate them. There have been few teachers whose
words will less bear to be divorced from their context
of occasion and circumstance. But we find in our bio-
graphies the report of a long discourse, which, as far as
we know, was suggested by no special incidents, and
which seems to have been intended as a general exposition
of the law^s of the new kingdom. This discourse is com-
monly called the Sermon on the Mount; it is recognised
by all as the fundamental document of Christian morality,
and by some it is regarded as constituting Christ's prin-
cipal claim upon the homage of the world. Naturally
therefore it first attracts the attention of those who wish to
consider him in his character of legislator or moralist. .

The style of the Sermon on the Mount is neither
purely philosophical nor purely practical. It refers
throughout to first principles, but it does not state them
in an abstract form; on the oilier hand, it enters into
special cases and detail, but never so far as to lose sight of
first principles. It is equally unlike the early national
codes, which simply formularised without method exist-
ing customs, and the early moral treatises such as those of
Plato and Aristotle, which arc purely scientific. Of Jewish
writings it resembles most the book of Deuteronomy, in
which the Mosaic law was recapitulated in such a manner
as to make the principles on which it was founded ap-
parent; of Gentile writings it may be compared with
those of Epictetus, Aurelius, and Seneca, in which we see
a scientific morality brought to bear upon the struggles